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NOTICE OF THE LIFE OF JOHN FOTHERGILL. 


John Fothergill was born in one of the branches 

of Wensleydale, in Yorkshire, in the year 1676. 
He was the son of Alexander and Ann Fother- 
gill, of whom he has left this testimony: “ My 
parents {were | not only convinced of the blessed 
Gospel dispensation of God to mankind, in send- 
ing the Spirit of Christ to enlighten and reprove 
for sin, and to lead the believers in it into truth 
and righteousness, as testified unto by the 
ple called Quakers, but [they] also endeavoured 
carefully to feel after, and live up to, the pow- 
erful principle of Truth, whereby they were both 
instructed, and enabled to be exemplary in life, 
and in a religious concert to attend meetings for 
the worship of God, and in a humble, steady, 
diligent waiting upon him for the appearance of 
His enlivening presence and power to enable 
them to worship acceptably. This also led them 
into a godly care to train up their children in 
the fear of the Lord, and to take them to reli- 
gious meetings, both on first-days and other days 
of the week, which they seldom failed to attend ; 
especially my mother, whose care herein, and 
her spiritual, reverent travail of soul in meet- 
ings (often [held] in silence) for the sacrifice of 
a broken heart to be prepared in her by the 
Lord, had very early a deep, affecting impression 
on my consideration.” 
_ From a very early age, great was his care and 
imward fear lest he should offend the Lord. 
“This,” he says, “with some heavenly touches 
of the life of truth, enabled me to live more self- 
denyingly and gravely than some others of like 
years, which my mother particularly noted to 
herself, with some comfortable hope for the 
future.”’ 

The death of his tender, careful mother, which 
took place in 1689, when he was about 13 years 
old, proved a great loss to him; soon after this 
event he became for a time less watchful and 
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less thoughtful for his soul’s everlasting welfare, 
and the heavenly desire and looking towards 
God, which had previously been his care, be- 
came stifled and neglected. He was very young 
at this time, but these declensions were often a 
burthen to him, and occasion of much secret sor- 
row: strong desires after repentance ensued, and 
by renewed convictions and visitations he was 
brought to see and consider his weakness and 
unfaithfulness, and to mourn over them with 
secret lamentation. 

“Yet,” he says, “as I was kept for a time 
thus low and watchful to this heavenly principle 
of Truth, which let me see my sin and the dan- 
ger of it, 1 was favoured with springings of hope 
for merey and salvation, and then my cry was 
frequent and strong, to be purged thoroughly, 
whatever I had to bear, if the Almighty would 
but enable me. Thus I wrestled for several 
years, and durst not believe that I gained any 
effectual victory; and as the baptism of Christ 
by his Spirit had begun to operate in me, to 
bring a death unto sin and the lusts of the flesh, 
that through faith and a diligent attendance to 
his power I might live to him in newness of life, 
I had some hope that the fan in his hand would 
thoroughly purge me, which was the very earn- 
est ery and longing of my soul. But the win- 
nowing, refining work of the spirit of judgment, 
and of burning now kindled to take away my 
dross, was so heavy upon me that I was often 
tempted to conclude that I was forsaken of 
merey, and that judgment and darkness were to 
be my portion a resolution in a de- 
gree of living faith, was firmly fixed in my heart, 
to endeavour to lie and to wait as at the Al- 
mighty’s footstool . . . . and as this desire af- 
ter divine favour and mercy, and devotedness of 
heart, to lean towards and wait for his arising, 
was of his own begetting, so he was graciously 
pleased to stay my mind in humble resignation, 
until he brought forth judgment unto victory by 
degrees, and caused the Sun of righteousness at 
times to arise upon me with healing in his wings; 
yet he often saw meet to hide his face from me 

in, and to strip me, not only of any sense of 
his favour, but even of hope of obtaining a place 
among the redeemed. At this time, the Scrip- 
ture which saith, ' It is good to hope and quietly 
wait, to see the salvation of God in the land of 
the living, and some other like sentences, were 
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brought to my remembrance, accompanied with 
glimpses of heavenly goodness, which graciously 
helped to stay me in some patient hope under the 
heavenly refining hand... . the blessed pre- 
sence of the Saviour of the world, which at times 
filled and overshadowed my soul in my thus fol- 
lowing him, though mourning, is never to be 
forgotten by me. This was about the seven- 
teenth year of my age.” 

When he was about eighteen years old, his 
father was prosecuted on account of his Chris- 
tian testimony against the payment of tithes, and 
carried away from his family to prison at York, 
about fifty miles distant from his own dwelling. 
John being the eldest then living, the care of 
the (three) younger children, and of the business 
and servants, devolved upon him: this, with his 
father’s imprisonment at such a distance, and in 
a poor state of health, brought him into much 
anxiety and concern of mind. One, coming to 
see him, urged him strongly to give him liberty 
to agree with his father’s prosecutor, and thus 
procure his discharge from prison, and to have 
the money reimbursed afterwards; but he says, 
“‘ when I considered a little, my understanding 
was fully satisfied that it was the mind and 
cause of God, that this testimony against tithes 
in this dispensation should be borne, and that 
what suffering soever might attend our faithful- 
ness to him, he could readily make up, and I 
then believed he would; and so, on the other 
hand, that he could soon blast and consume any 
seeming advantages that might be hoped for by 
giving way to selfish reasoning, or shrinking 
from the faithful and reverent bearing of that 
testimony.” 

After being imprisoned for conscience’ sake 
for about six months, his father was released, 
but did not long survive his liberation; he de- 
parted this life on the 6th of the 7th month, 
1695. “This,” says his son, “ increased my 
exercise in divers respects, but as I endeavoured 
to seek the favour and counsel of the Most High 
God, he was pleased to remember me with mer- 
ciful help many ways.” Yet many were the 
baptisms and deep conflicts of soul through 
which he had to pass; at times, much sorrow 
and distress was his portion; at other seasons, 
he says, the Lord “was pleased to deal gently 
with me, mixing mercy with judgment, and fill- 
ing my soul again and again with reverent hope, 
as well as humble supplication that he would 
thoroughly purge me, and spare nothing alive in 
me that was offensive to him. Thus was my 
heart often exercised both by night and by day, 
often, likewise, when about my business; and 
sometimes the brightness of the salvation of 
God, and the enlargings of his love, were so 
abundant in my soul, that I could scarcely (nor 
did I always) keep from falling down upon the 
ground to adore and worship his glorious pre- 
sence. And at some times, I apprehended it 
might be required of me to open my mouth for 
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the Lord in the congregation, which was exceed 


, 


ingly humbling to me. 

Abiding thus, “ with some patient hope under 
the heavenly refining hand,” John Fothergill, 
became fitted and prepared for service in the 
Lord’s cause, and in the twenty-first year of his 
age he came forth as a Minister of the Gospel, 
and continued a diligent and faithful labourer 
therein to the end of a long life. 

He did not enter upon this important work 
until very close and strict examination had con- 
vinced him, that the call to this service was 
from the only true and right source, and great 
was his fear lest he should be too forward or 
proceed without right authority. 

On this important subject he has left the fol- 
lowing instructive remarks :— 

“T am not without fear that a due waiting for, 
and distinct certainty of, the immediate call or 
requirings of the word of life, have not always 
been suitably practised; and for want hereof, 
some have appeared as ministers before [being] 
ripe, and have brought forth fruit of very little 
service, if not detrimental; because none can 
give what they themselves have not: whereas, 
if these had waited with proper diligence for the 
living word to open and engage in the entire 
subjection of self, they might have been great 
and good instruments, as clouds filled by the 
Lord with heavenly rain. And as the divine 
and certain requiring of truth is the only right 
entrance into the ministry, because the Lord 
said, ‘Some run, and I sent them not, therefore 
they shall not profit the people; so it is only 
his fresh and renewed requiring, not only open- 
ing the matter to speak, but engaging to speak 
at this time, whereby the church, or individuals, 
are edified, as our Father would have his chil- 
dren edified.”’ 

Having thus given up in obedience to the di- 
vine command, he was engaged in the exercise 
of his gift, visiting sometimes one neighbouring 
meeting and sometimes another; yet still was he 
closely tried, and many hidden sorrows were his 
portion under the weight of the refining season, 
through which he had to pass, but a degree of 
living hope was often revived in his mind, “that 
in time he might, through humble attention and 
godly care, be set more at liberty in the freedom 
of a son.” Great was his care and anxiety dili- 
gently to wait for the distinct openings of the 
light of life, and that all his proceedings might 
be in obedience to it. In the twenty-second year 
of his age he felt a concern of mind to pay 4 
religious visit to Friends in Scotland, which-he 
accomplished to the satisfaction of his friends, 
and returned with peace. About this time he 
believed it right to dispose of his business and 
to let his land, that he might be more at liberty ; 
yet, whilst careful not to be so involved in tem- 
poral concerns “as to hinder him from true in- 
ward retiring often to feel the life of truth, for 
the daily support of his soul;” yet he also 
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thought it right not to be without suitable out- 
ward employment, as therein “there appeared,” 
he says, “‘ both then and since, a danger of being 
tempted to be easily drawn abroad, before or 
without that distinct requiring of truth both to 
go and return, in which only the ministers of 
Christ move in true safety, and to right edifica- 
tion, and be in danger of missing, or losing, the 
knowledge of the pure requirings of the ever- 
lasting High Priest; and so make way for for- 
mality, a barren ministry, and unprofitable la- 
bour.” So careful was he to endeavour to avoid 
errors on either hand, and to be found obedient 
in all things. 










Again; who may calculate the direct or remote 
influences which our California settlements and 
their miaeral wealth, may exert on the improve- 
ment and civilization of the numerous Islands 
in the Pacific Ocean? The Sandwich Islands, 
particularly, in the same parallel with Mexico, 
and towards which so much attention of latter 
years has been directed, are soon reached, and 
our direct and frequent commerce with them 
must inevitably produce highly important re- 
sults. May they be such that the Christian 
philanthropist shall have cause to rejoice. May, 
indeed, more than one of the legitimate purposes 
of commerce be achieved : 


—— 


‘To give the poles the produce of the sun, 
And knit unsocial climates into one.’’ 


China too, and the whole coast of Eastern 
Asia, may feel, in years not very distant, that 
California gold and American enterprise have 
changed the imitative habits of her people to 
those of invention; and the torpid, unvarying 
evidences of her industry, to those of thrift and 
progress. In our visions of the future, may we 
indulge the hope that our free Institutions and 
our Holy Religion may sweep, haad in hand, 
over the islands of the Pacific—over the Chinese 
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CALIFORNIA GOLD. 


In looking over the account of the ‘“ Opera- 
tions of the United States Mint,” in the 14th 
number of the Review, the question irresistibly 
presented itself,—what is to be the result of this 
great influx of gold into our country ? 


Iam not about to examine the question. I 


ask it rather for information. A coinage of gold 
at our mint of four or five millions a month—of 


forty or fifty millions a year, for a succession of 
years, can scarcely fail to produce a decided in- 
fluence upon the business operations—the habits 
and general economy of the country. What 
that influence will be, is a matter not only curi- 
ous in itself, but one which may be attended 
with momentous consequences. 


Will this great influx of wealth into the na- 
tion, tend to a general demoralization by dimin- 
ishing that energy of character, by which alone 
our present position can be sustained, and which 
has hitherto, in so unprecedented a manner, 
borne us on one continually flowing wave of 
prosperity? That a fear of this kind is not al- 
together groundless, we have the history of 
Spain and her South American possessions, to 
admonish us. Will, on the other hand, these 
increased means for enterprise, stimulate to in- 
creased exertion, and induce our people by their 
commerce, their manufactures, and their agri- 
culture, to multiply the conveniences of life— 
permanently to improve the condition of the 
country, and thus advance the general good ? 

If we advert to the millions of square miles 
of unimproved land within our territory, we 
perceive the almost illimitable field that is open 

, for our agricultural industry, in the prosecution 
} of which; may be absorbed the millions which 



























Europe will continue to send us,—as in all pro- 
bability she will be glad to do,—the large num- 
ber of hardy emigrants we have for several years 
been receiving from her, may not their enter- 
prise, added to our own, give wholesome em- 











gold? 















are annually enriching our Atlantic cities. If 


ployment to all this extraordinary increase of 


and the Tartar? and that instead of our new 
acquisitions proving our bane by the introduc- 
tion of luxury and effeminacy, they may prove 


fresh stimulants to hardy enterprise, and thus 


spread far and wide the power to participate in 


the blessings ourselves enjoy, and insure for 


posterity, so far as possible, their continual aug- 


mentation. Z. 


THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN REFORMS. 


Reform has come to have a somewhat restrict- 
ed and technical meaning. It is defined by lexi- 
cographers, a change from worse to better, a 
correction of what is wrong, an amendment or 
improvement, and in this broad sense compre- 
hends of course whatever needs in any respect 
to be rectified in either individuals or communi- 
ties ; but, when speaking of the various reforms 
attempted by the combined efforts of Christians, 
philanthropists or patriots, we mean only the 
abolition or rectification of social evils, whether 
found in the habits of individuals, the usages of 
society, or the principles and policy of govern- 
ment. These evils relate to the present life, 
and lie on the surface of society, or are woven 
into the relations of mankind in this world. 
They may or may not touch our higher relations 
to God’s moral government ; and it is possible, 
though not probable, that they might in the 
main be corrected without any radical change’ of 
character, or renewal of the heart in the image 
of its Maker. A man, for instance, can give up 
all use of intoxicating drinks, cease from hold- 
ing his fellow-men in bondage, or abandon the 
profession of arms, and all support of the war- 
system, without waiting to “‘ be born again,” or 
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become “ a new creature in Christ Jesus.”’ The 
latter change, the most comprehensive and most 
important that can take place in the history of a 
human being, must of course facilitate, and 
ought, in our opinion, toinvolve the former in its 
necessary consequences ; but itis certainly pos- 
sible to remove or seriously abate all kinds of 
social evils without any radical change of the re- 
ligious character. 

Now, we would fain guard on this subject 
against two errors in opposite extremes, one of 
which discards or undervalues the moral ele- 
ment in the work of reform, and the other bids 
us seek the general improvement of men’s char- 
acter as individuals, and leave that to work all 
needful changes in society and government. 
Both these errors obstruct reform; but we shall 
at present confine ourselves tothe former as the 
mistake of superficial, impulsive reformers, 
either destitute or regardless of religious prin- 
ciple. 

It must be confessed that all reforms are lia- 
ble to this fundamental and fatal mistake. Deal- 
ing with what lies on the surface of men’s char- 
acter or condition, aiming at merely partial 
amendments, seeking to abolish or abate only 
specific evils in society or government, they are 
tempted to overlook all those moral and religious 
principles which alone can either perfect or in- 
sure any great social reform. Various motives 
may conspire to enforce every such reform. Ar- 
guments, both pertinent and effective, may be 
drawn from its temporal aspects, from its bear- 
ings on the interests of this life. There is the 
logic of the ledger; and its calculations of loss 
or gain may move vast multitudes that could 
not be reached by any moral or religious ap- 
peals. You may very properly dissuade the 
drunkard from his cups not merely by remind- 
ing him of his obligations to God, but by fore- 
warning him of the blight which his intemper- 
ance must bring upon his worldly prosperity, 
and the ruin it will entail on the wife of his bo- 
som, and the children of his love. Such ap- 
peals are always legitimate, and often effective 
for atime. We do not object at all to the use 
of them, but merely insist that these alone are 
insufficient for any thorough, permanent reform. 
Every such reform must be rooted in religious 
or moral principle, and derive thence its vitality, 
power and perfection. You may urge your ar- 
gument of expediency with its utmost force; 
you may appeal to motives of self-interest in 
this life as earnestly as you please; you may 
group together all the considerations to be found 
in the wide circumference of earth and time ;— 
but you must, after all, rely for sure and full 
success mainly on those deeper, more powerful 
principles which are found only in the moral or 
religious element of our nature. 

as is a clue to nearly all the mistakes of 


honest but misguided reformers. They have 
overlooked the moral element in reforms, and 
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even attempted in some cases to divorce them 
from religion, and make them depend for success 
on views of expediency, and motives of worldly 
interest. Such a course must ruin any reform. 
In considerations like these there is not power 
enough to give it permanent vitality; and it 
must soon droop andere long die. Such has 
been the fate of every reform that repudiated or 
overlooked the Gospel. There is no other pow- 
er on earth adequate to sustain and perfect any 
important reform in the social character or con- 
dition of mankind. 

This conclusion, so far from discarding consi- 
derations of expediency, or motives of temporal 
interest, just invites their use as incidental helps 
in the work of reform. If you will only strike 
its roots deep in the heart and conscience, in the 
moral and religious principles of our nature, you 
may then employ as many collateral or auxiliary 
means as you please for its rapid growth and full 
development. You may depict as vividly as you 
can, the evils of intemperance, or the miseries of 
war ; you may expatiate on their waste of proper- 
ty, or the havoc they make of social and domes- 
tic happiness; you may paint the desolated 
hearth, the broken-hearted wife and her beg- 
gared children, or the battle-field strewed with 
the dead and dying, or the sacked city with its 
inhabitants fleeing in terror from their pillaged 
and burning homes. All these are very well in 
their place; but you can no more depend on 
these alone to accomplish any great reform than 
you could upon a bonfire of shavings to keep up 
the degree of heat required in a furnace for 
melting iron ore. 

In this particular the Quakers have set an ex- 
ample worthy of all imitation. They have made 
social reforms part and parcel of their Christi- 
anity; and here lies the chief secret of their 
eminent success as reformers. They learned re- 
form from the gospel; and they employed its 
precepts to enforce and promote it. They were 
a whole century or more ahead of other Chris- 
tians in reforms that have since been more or 
less fully accomplished,—on the subjects, for ex- 
ample, of freedom, temperance and peace;—and 
their success in accomplishing such reforms 
without injurious conflict among themselves, is 
due mainly to their reliance on the gospel for 
the purpose, and to the Christian spirit and 
wisely conservative manner in which they have 
prosecuted them. 

Here is the true secret of our success as 4 
people in the art of self-government. Nation 
after nation has tried the experiment, but sig- 
nally failed, and ended in anarchy or despotism. 
Why? Just because they had not the intelli- 
gence and virtue, the moral and religious char- 
acter, requisite for the success of such an ex- 
periment; while the open Bibles and free 
schools, the oft-frequented sanctuaries, and well- 
remembered Sabbaths of our forefathers, formed 
the mass of our people to habits that made self- 
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government safe, claimed it as a right, and in- 
sured it at length as a social necessity. Such a 
people must be free; and virtually free they will 
be under any form of government. Put them 
under the tyranny of the Stuarts; and they will 
in time make such a monarchy the instrument of 
their own will, under the all-controlling power of 
public opinion. They may bow reverently be- 
fore the throne, and shont hosannas to the man 
or woman that sits thereon; but it is all the 
while understood well enough, that their will 
must in fact be the monarch’s guide. They re- 
tain the form of monarchy, but infuse into it the 
spirit and principle of democracy. It is, after 
all, the people that rule; and such a people, if 
placed under the iron-sceptered autocracy of 
Russia, would eventually mould it to their will, 
and use it as an instrument for securing the sub- 
stantial ends of a strictly popular government. 
The cause of peace, more, perhaps, than any 
other reform, has from the first relied for sup- 
port and success on religious principle. It is 
the child of Christianity, one of her earliest, 
clearest, most glorious promises. If there is any 
enterprise resting directly on the Bible, it is 
that of the world’s pacification, the ultimate 
reign of peace, as a promised result of the gos- 
pel, from the rising to the setting sun. If the 
Bible does not enjoin peace, it enjoins nothing ; 
if it does not promise peace, it promises noth- 
ing; and if Christians, in obedience to its com- 
mands, seek the world’s conversion, and, in re- 


liance on its promises, expect that grand and 
glorious consummation, then must we in like 
manner seek and expect the universal reign of 
peace on earth. 

With such views, we have always looked 
mainly, almost solely to Christians for the sup- 


port of this cause. It is pre-eminently their 
own, just as much so as the missionary enter- 
prise; and they must lead its van, or it can 
never reach its promised triumph. They should 
enshrine it in their hearts as an integral part of 
their religion, and should pray and labour for it 
as one of the peculiar fruits and promised re- 
sults of the gospel. Thus, and thus only, can 
we hope ever to see the manifold and measure- 
less evils of war melting away from every Chris- 
tian land, and peace, with its countless bless- 
ings, going hand in hand with our religion over 
the whole earth. Hence, too, have we sought to 
enlist the religious press in habitual, earnest 
advocacy of this cause, and called upon preach- 
ers of the gospel not only to plead its claims 
from year to year, but to inculcate peace at all 
times, just as they would repentance or faith. 
Let them respond aright to such appeals; and 
they will not merely guard this cause against 
perversion, but will insure its speedy success, 
and render it a most efficient pioneer or auxi- 
liary to every enterprise for the spiritual or the 


temporal welfare of our world.—Advocate of 
Peace. 
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THE AMERICAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
(Continued from page 230.) 


The two vessels remained together a day or 
two, when they parted company, the Prince Al- 
bert to return home, and the Advance to make 
further explorations. It was off Leopold Island, 
on the 23d of August, that the “mad Yankee”’ 
took the lead through the vast masses of floating 
ice, so vividly described by Mr. Snow. “The 
way was before them,” says Mr. Snow, who stood 
upon the deck of the Advance ; “the stream .f 
ice had to be either gone through boldly, or a 
long detour made ; and, despite the heaviness of 
the stream, they pushed the vessel through in her 
proper course. Two or three shocks, as she came 
in contact with some large pieces, were unheeded ; 
and the moment the last block was past the bow, 
the officer sung out, ‘So: steady as she goes on 
her course ;’ and came aft as if nothing more 
than ordinary sailing had been going on. I ob- 
served our own little bark nobly following in the 
American’s wake; and, as I afterwards learned, 
she got through it pretty well, though not with- 
out much doubt of the propriety of keeping on 
in such procedure after the ‘mad Yankee,’ as he 
was called by our mate.” 

From Leopold Island the Advance proceeded 
to the northwest, and on the 25th reached Cape 
Riley, another amorphous mass, not so regular 
and precipitate as Leopold Island, but more lofty. 
Here a strong tide, setting in to the shore, drifted 
the Advance toward the beach, where she strand- 
ed. Around her were small bergs and large 
masses of floating ice, all under the influence of 
the strong current. It was about two o’clock in 
the afternoon when she struck. By diligent labor 
in removing everything from her deck to a small 


floe, she was so lightened, that at four o’clock 


the next morning she floated, and soon everything 
was properly replaced. 

Near Cape Riley the Americans fell in with a 
portion of an English Expedition, and there also 
the Rescue, left behind in the gale in Lancaster 
Sound, overtook the Advance. There was Cap- 
tain Penny with the Sophia and Lady Franklin ; 
the veteran Sir John Ross, with the Felix, and 
Commodore Austin, with the Resolute steamer. 
Together the navigators of both nations explored 
the coast at and near Cape Riley, and on the 27th 
they saw in a cove on the shore of Beechy Island, 
or Beechy Cape, on the east side of the entrance 
to Wellington Channel, unmistakable evidence 
that Sir John Franklin and his companions were 
there in April, 1846. There they found many 
articles known to belong to the British Navy, 
and some that were the property of the Erebus 
and Terror, the ships under the command of Sir 
John. There lay, bleached.to the whiteness of 
the surrounding snow, a piece of canvas, with 
the name of the 7error, marked upon it with in- 
destructible charcoal. It was very faint, yet 
perfectly legible. Near it was a guide board, 
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lying flat upon its face, having been prostrated 
by the wind. It had evidently been used to direct 
exploring parties to the vessels, or, rather, to the 
encampment on shore. The board was pine, 
thirteen inches in length and six and a half in 
breadth, and nailed to a boarding pike eight feet 
in length. It is supposed that the sudden open- 
ing of the ice, caused Sir John to depart hastily, 
and that in so doing, this pike and its board were 
left behind. They also found a large number of 
tin canisters, such as are used for packing meats 
for a sea voyage; an anvil block; remnants of 
clothing, which evinced, by numerous patches 
and their threadbare character, that they had 
been worn as long as the owners could keep them 
on; the remains of an India rubber glove, lined 
with wool; some old sacks ; a cask, or tub, partly 
filled with charcoal, and an unfinished rope-mat, 
which, like other fibrous fabrics, was bleached 
white. 

But the most interesting, and at the same time 
most melancholy traces of the navigators, were 
three graves, in a little sheltered cove, each with 
a board at the head, bearing the name of the 
sleeper below. These inscriptions testify posi- 


tively when Sir John and his companions were 
there. 

The boards at the heads of these graves, bore 
the names of John Torrington, John Hartnell, 
and W. Braine; the first, of the ship Terror, and 
the other two of the ship Erebus, with the dates 
of their decease, January Ist, January 4th, and 


April 3d, 1846. 

How much later than April 3d, Sir John re- 
mained at Beechy, cannot be determined. They 
saw evidences of his having gone northward, for 
sledge tracks in that direction were very visible. 
It is the opinion of Dr. Kane that, on the break- 
ing up of the ice, in the spring, Sir John passed 
northward with his ships through Wellington 
Channel, into the great Polar basin, and that he 
did not return. This, too, is the opinion of 
Captain Penny, and he zealously urges the 
British government to send a powerful screw 
steamer to pass through that channel, and ex- 
plore the theoretically more hospitable coasts be- 
yond. This will doubtless be undertaken another 
season, it being the opinions of Captains Parry, 
Beechy, Sir John Ross, and others, expressed at 
a conference with the Board of Admiralty, in 
September, that the season was too far advanced 
to attempt it the present year. Dr. Kane, in a 
letter to Mr. Grinnell, since the return of the 
expedition, thus expresses his opinion concerning 
the safety of Sir John and his companions. After 
saying, “I should think that he is now to be 
sought for north and west of Cornwallis Island,” 
he adds, ‘as to the chance of the destruction of 
his party by the casualties of ice, the return of 
our own party after something more than the 
usual share of them, is the only fact that I can 
add to what we knew when we set out. The 
hazards from cold and privation of food may be 
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almost looked upon as subordinate. The snow- 
hut, the fire and light from the moss-lamp fed 
with blubber, the seal, the narwhal, the white 
whale, and occasionally abundant stores of migra- 
tory birds, would sustain vigorous life. The 
scurvy, the worst visitation of explorers deprived 
of permanent quarters, is more rare in the depths 
of a Polar winter, than in the milder weather of 
the moist summer; and our two little vessels 
encountered both seasons without losing a man.”’ 

Leaving Beechy Cape, our expedition forced 
its way through the ice to Barlow’s Inlet, where 
they narrowly escaped being frozen in for the 
winter. They endeavored to enter the Inlet, 
for the purpose of making it their winter quarters, 
but were prevented by the mass of pack-ice at 
its entrance. It was on the 4th of September, 
1850, when they arrived there, and after remain- 
ing seven or eight days, they abandoned the at- 
tempt to enter. 

From Barlow’s Inlet, our Expedition moved 
slowly westward, battling with the ice every rood 
of the way, until they reached Griffin’s Island, 
at about 96° west longitude from Greenwich. 
This was attained on the 11th, and was the ex- 
treme westing made by the expedition. All be- 
yond seemed impenetrable ice; and, despairing 
of making any further discoveries before the 
winter should set in, they resolved to return 
home. Turning eastward, they hoped to reach 
Davis’s Straits by the southern route, before the 
cold and darkness came on, but they were doomed 
to disappointment. Near the entrance to Wel- 
lington Channel they became completely locked 
in by hummock-ice, and soon found themselves 
drifting with an irresistible tide up that channel 
toward the pole. 

Now began the most perilous adventures of 
the navigators. The summer day was drawing 
to a close; the diurnal visits of the pale sun 
were rapidly shortening, and soon the long polar 
night, with all its darkness and horrors, would 
fall upon them. Slowly they drifted in those 
vast fields of ice, whither, or to what result, they 
knew not. Locked in the moving yet compact 
mass; liable every moment to be crushed; far 
away from land; the mercury sinking daily lower 
and lower from the zero figure, toward the point 
where that metal freezes, they felt small hope of 
ever reaching home again. Yet they prepared 
for winter comforts and winter sports, as cheer- 
fully as if lying safe in Barlow’s Inlet. As the 
winter advanced, the crews of both vessels went 
on board the large one. They unshipped the 
rudders of each to prevent their being injured 
by the ice, covered the deck of the Advance with 
felt, prepared their stores, and made arrange- 
ments for enduring the long winter, now upon 
them. Physical and mental activity being neces- 
sary for the preservation of health, they daily 
exercised in the open air for several hours. They 
built ice huts, hunted the huge white bears and 
the little polar foxes, and when the darkness of 
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the winter night had spread over them, they ar- 
ranged in-door amusements and employments. 
(To be Continued.) 





CURIOUS RELIC. 


Judge Putney, of Murphysville, has now in 
his possession a piece of rock which is called 
Chinese Marble, upon which appears to have 
been drawn, with some indelible matter, a most 
beautiful landscape view. The scene represents 
a well defined forest; the low shrubbery and 
chaparral in front, and towering pines and other 
trees rising in the background. The color of the 
lines in the drawing is about such as is produced 
by a dark lead pencil upon white paper. The 
rock is beautifully variegated in color, and is 
about one foot long, eight inches wide, and five 
or six inches deep. Other pieces of rock of the 
same description, but somewhat smaller, bearing 
the same perfect pencillings, are in possession of 
other persons in that neighborhood. These curi- 
ous specimens were found in the bed of the creek 
into which Judge Putney’s claim extended. They 
are very highly prized by those who own them, 
and we have as yet found it impossible to obtain 
aspecimen. A fine field is here laid open for 
the antiquarian. Are these the relies of a race 
of human beings now extinct? or are they only 
quaint but natural formations of rock?—Cala- 
veras (Cal.) Chronicle. 

ae San Francisco Herald, quoting the above, 
adds :— 

We were yesterday presented by Count Wass 
with a beautiful specimen of these natural draw- 
ings, for natural they are, and produced by the 
action of water, the coloring matter being oxide 
of iron. The stone upon which the drawings 
appear is a piece of quartz, apparently auriferous, 
and was picked up by Count Wass during his 
explorations in Mariposa county. The face of 
the stone exhibits foliage of the most accurate 
and delicate tracery, drawn by the hand of na- 
ture; and on the reverse are indications of simi- 
lar etchings having been just commenced when 
the rock was broken. The lines are black with 
a purple tinge. 





A RAILROAD THROUGH THE AFRICAN DESERT. 

The Viceroy of Egypt has sanctioned a rail- 
road from Alexandria by way of Cairo, to the 
Isthmus of Suez, and the work will be com- 
menced without delay. With the most skilful 
European engineers at his command, and able 
at any time to summon one hundred thousand 
Arabs and Copts to the labour, the energetic and 
enterprising Ibrahim Pasha will not allow a long 
time to elapse before the whistle of the locomo- 
tive will wake the solitudes of Petra and Mount 
Sinai, scare the marauding Bedouin, and render 
the journey from Alexandria to the Holy Land 
as easy and as rapid as the passage from Buffalo 
to New York. 

A railroad through the scene of Israel’s flight 


and Pharaoh’s keen pursuit—through the re- 
gions where the silence of death has reigned ever 
since the law was given from Mount Horeb— 
now for the first time, in thousands of years, to be 
disturbed by the clanking and roar of modern 
machinery. Here Job drove his numerous flocks 
to the great marts of the South. Over this 
ground his contemporary Moses led the Hebrews 
to the Land of Promise. 

This was the path of the hosts of Amru, the 
successor of Mahomet, when he led his fanatical 
and victorious thousands from Syria to Cairo 
and Alexandria, poured his dense dark masses 
upon Southern Europe, and aimed to subject the 
Cross to the Crescent. These vast and arid de- 
serts, over which the bald and Rocky Sinai 
frowns in stern grandeur, long afterwards trem- 
bled beneath the tread of armed millions, whirl- 
ing like some horrible tempest through the 
scene of Israel’s trial and punishment. 

But what was this in comparison with the 
coughing of the iron horse, within view of the 
spot where the burning bush exhibited its mys- 
terious sign to the trembling Moses, and over 
which the pillar of cloud by day and of fire by 
night, hovered and guided the people of Israel 
to the lovely region of the Philistines and Ca- 
naanites ? 

The tour of the Holy Land, which in the days 
of the Crusaders, was a pilgrimage of imminent 
peril, and accompanied by privations and suffer- 
ings little short of martyrdom, will soon be ac- 
complished by a party from New York or St. 
Louis, within the limits of a single season. The 
tomb of Aaron, the site of Calvary, the Mount 
of Olives, and the shores of the beautiful sea of 
Galilee, will soon be as accessible as the Tower 
of London or the Lake of Como.— African Re- 


pository. 





JOHN B. RUSSWURM, GOVERNOR OF THE AMERI- 
CAN COLONY AT CAPE PALMAS. 


Though several months have elapsed since the 
death of this distinguished individual was an- 
nounced, yet, as the circumstance has not here- 
tofore been noticed in the Review, a brief me- 
moir may still be admissible. 

The Colony at Cape Palmas, on the African 
coast, was first formed in 1834. The settlement 
was made under the direction of Dr. James Hall, 
who was the first governor of the infant colony. 
But his health being soon affected by the cli- 
mate, it was concluded in 1836, to adopt the 

licy which had been contemplated from the 
Seefuslon, that of intrusting the executive 
charge to a man of colour; and, upon the earn- 
est recommendation of Dr. Hall, John B. Russ- 
wurm was appointed by the Board. There was 
no previous instance of the appointment of a 
coloured man to the government of a colony; 
and the appointment when made, was viewed as 
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an experiment of questionable expediency ; but 
the administration of Governor Russwurm fully 
justified the choice. It appears he was a native 
of Jamaica—but a graduate of Bowdoin College, 
in Maine. He is said to have been brought up 
to commercial pursuits, in New York; and to 
have been a merchant of high standing at Mon- 
rovia, where he married the daughter of an 
emigrant from Maryland. 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Maryland State Colonization Society, held soon 
after the news of his death were received, the 
following resolutions, with some others, were 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Board have heard with 
profound regret of the death of John B. Russ- 
wurm, the State Society’s Agent on the Coast 
of Africa, and Governor of Maryland in Liberia, 
and desire to express their high appreciation of 
his character and services. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Board, 
Mr. Russwurm, as the first coloured governor 
appointed to that office in Liberia, vindicated, by 
the eminent ability of his administration, the 
perfect fitness of his race for the most important 
political positions in Africa, and won for himself 
a lasting and honourable fame. 

Resolved, That this Board deem it their duty 
here to record, that in the period of fifteen years, 
during which he was their agent, they never had 
a single occasion to censure or find fault with his 
conduct, in his official or private character. 

If Governor Russwurm, was, as the managers, 
elsewhere assert, “fully competent to all the 
emergencies of a situation that called, in an 
eminent degree, for calmness of temper and a 
perfect judgment,” it must be a mystery not 
easily solved, how it is discovered that the race 
to which he belonged must always remain in an 
inferior condition unless transplanted to Africa. 
Are the virtues and capacities of the coloured 
race incapable of development without the influ- 
ence of a tropical climate ? 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 3, 1852. 


We copy into the present number, from the Lon- 
don Friend, a considerable part of a letter upon 
juvenile delinquency, which presents an appalling 
representation of the condition in which many 
children are placed by the poverty or negligence of 
their parents. When individual cases of exposure 
and destitution are presented to our view, we form 
& more vivid conception of their nature and char- 
acter than can be deduced from general description. 
We can hardly suppose that the account which the 
boy of 13} years old, here gives of himself and the 
family from which he sprang, is applicable, in its 
extent, to a very large number of others. But there 
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must be something requiring amendment in the 
state of society, where such cases can be suffered 
to arise. The child of such parents as there de- 
scribed is no more to blame for being born under 
these unfortunate circumstances, than those of the 
most fortunate class ; yet children arising in such 
families must possess dispositions and capacities 
which fall to the lot of few, if they could make 
their way in the world exempt from degradation 
and crime. What head of a family would venture 
to admit, into his domestic circle, a child of such 
parentage, and such connections? And what pa- 
rent would voluntarily permit his children to asso. 
ciate with pupils trained from infancy in such a 
school of vice? Spurned from virtuous and re. 
spectable society, how can children thus circum- 
stanced find the means of support but by preying 
on the community? The efforts of legislation have 
certainly been tov much directed to the preparation 
of punishments for offenders, which as William 
Penn justly observes, is the coarsest part of their 
business, rather than to the prevention of offences. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that in this favoured 
land, the importance of crushing the crocodile in 
the egg may so far arrest the public attention as to 
lead to the preparation of schools of instruction, 
where destitute children may find the means of 
support, and encouragement to cultivate their own 
minds, in sufficient numbers to absorb the vaga- 
bond class, before the evil acquires the appalling 
magnitude here, which it hasattained in many parts 
of the mother country. 


Burxe’s Cuaracter or WiLt1aM Penn.—The at. 
tention of the editor has been quite recently called 
to a line in the Character of this eminent philan- 
thropist, by Edmund Burke. 

An edition of the Maxims and Reflections, and 
some other writings of William Penn, was publish- 
ed in this city in the course of the year 1850. As the 
pamphlet is issued in a cheap form, and the con- 
tents very valuable, it will probably be extensively 
read, as it deserves to be. The character of Wm. 
Penn given by E. Burke, which is copied into the 
edition in question, though highly eulogistic, and 
in the main, correct, contains one expression which 
is unquestionably erroneous, and which, it is hoped, 
will be expunged in case of a future edition. «He 
died,” says the writer, “in the Fleet prison.” 

This statement is briefly noticed as an error by 
Clarkson, in his life of Penn. Besse, his original 
biographer, under date of 1707, informs us that in 
consequence of a suit in which he became involved 
with the executors of a person who had once been 
his steward, whose demands he thought himself 
bound by duty and interest to oppose, but against 
which the Court of Chancery afforded no relief, he 
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« was obliged to dwell in the old Baily within the 
rules of the Fleet, during some part of that and 
the following year, until] such time as the matter in 
dispute was accommodated.” 

The same biographer informs us that «in 1710, 
the air near London not being agreeable to his de- 
clining constitution, be took a handsome seat at 
Rushcomb, near Twyford in Buckinghamshire, 
where he had his residence during the remainder 
of his life.” We have undisputed testimony, par- 
ticularly that of his intimate friend, Thomas Story, 
that he died there in the summer of 1718, which, 
we may observe, was nearly ten years after he was 
released from the Fleet prison. 





We havein more than one of our preceding 
numbers expressed our disapprobation of the ex- 
citement into which many of our leading citizens, 
as well as their more humble followers, have per- 
mitted themselves to be thrown, by a circumstance 
in which it is not easily perceived that the people 
of the United States have anything more than a 
general and secondary interest. After all that 
heated politicians may say, the government existing 
in any nation depends in great measure upon what 
the people are capable of maintaining. Whoever 
may appear to guide the helm, popular opinion 


must supply the breeze which impels the vessel of | 


state. Free governments can be established and 


maintained by those only, who have virtue and in- | 
telligence enough, to establish and maintain them. | 


How far the declarations of interest, so loudly 
proclaimed in the result of a contest respecting the 
government which is to be maintained on the Dan- 


ube or the Drave, is consistent with our profession | 


of non-interference with the policy of other nations; 
or how far the people of the United States can con- 
sistently join in the plaudits of liberty, and the de- 
testation of oppression and oppressors, which con- 
stitute the burden of most of their addresses to the 
“distinguished stranger,” are questions which we 
leave to politicians to answer. With the political 
aspect of these demonstrations, we have little con- 
cern, except so far as they may affect or endanger 
the peace and tranquillity of our own country. 

It is, however, cause of profound lamentation 
to find men professing themselves the ambassadors 
of the Prince of Peace, lending the sanction of their 


names and characters to measures which we had | 


fondly hoped the advancing civilization of the nine- 
teenth century, was preparing to repudiate with 
the errors and barbarisms of ages which are gone. 


A correspondent from the State of New York, in | 


some observations respecting the reception of Kos- 
suth, remarks, «« When professed ministers of the 
gospel—that gospel which proclaims peace on 
earth—repair to him in bodies, and present him 


addresses, applauding his deeds and encouraging 
his pursuits, and even meeting him at festivals and 
engaging in the solemn act of prayer, and making 
speeches that are highly applauded by the multi- 
tude ; and opening their meeting houses and invit- 
ing him to address the crowded audience who have 
paid largely for their seats, which money is to be 
applied to aid the cause of liberty, to be obtained 
through slaughter and blood ; verily there is cause 
to believe that the present is a time of trial through 
which the friends of peace are called to pass.” 

We find, in the public prints, the subjoined no- 
tice of a communication, which appears to have 
been addressed to Louis Kossuth on the day on 
which the preceding remarks were written. 

“At 12 0’clock yesterday morning, Kossuth was 
waited upon at the hotel by a deputation of some 
twenty members of the Evangelical Clergy of the 
city, on behalf of whom the Rev. John Chambers 
addressed the illustrious statesman as follows: 

“Gov. Kossuth—Honorable Sir—I appear before 
you this morning, as the representative of a portion 
of the ministers of the Gospel of the Son of God. 
We have come in the name of the Prince of Peace 
to welcome you to our free and happy country. 
We do it with the hearts and hands of patriots and 
Christians. Our sympathiesare with you—our pray- 
ers are with you---our sympathies and our prayers 
are for you. Interested deeply in the great cause in 
which your mind and heart have been so long and 
ardently interested, we come to bid you wel- 
come in the name of the God of our fathers---in the 
| name of the God of the father of our country. We 
welcome you because you are the advocate of those 
principles which we love and admire: for which our 
fathers fought, and for which our fathers bled. 

“We welcome you as the friend of the people; as 
the friend of the nght and the liberty of conscience; 
of a free press, and universal suffrage to man as a 
| creature responsible to God. We welcome you as 
the friend and advocate of that religion that we pro- 
| fess, and advocate, and love. Weare the friends of 
| peace, and our voice is for peace. Still we say to 
| you that at the same time liberty must be ob- 
| tained; your country, sir, and the world, must bemade 
free, and bemade free in the best possible way, with the 
least shedding of blood, and for the accomplishment 
| of thegreatestgood. Man cannever occupy the place 
which God designed that he should occupy until he 
is free to think, and speak, and act, as under the 
great governing principles of the laws of God. 

‘“‘We bid you, therefore, a most hearty and cordial 
welcome. We come to hail you from the land far 
off---the land of the great advocate of freedom, Lu- 
ther. Embracing the principles he did, and holding 
| on to those principles—clinging to the Bible as the 
| sheet anchor of all true liberty—clinging to that and 
| to the God of the Bible, there is nothing before you, 
Governor, but victory—triumphant victory! We 
say to you free your Country—free it, if you can by 
diplomacy—free her, if you can, by reason, but 
your country must be free. Wemeet youthis morn- 
| ing within the sounding of that bell that announced 
to the American people that they were free. The 
echo of those sounds has not yet died away, nor 
will it till they light upon the last down-tredd 





en ear 
and speak the principles of redemption from politi- 
cal despotism. 

“Tt must be; and if the worst must come to the 
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worst, and you have to stand on the battle field, | 


side by side, with the champions of liberty, grasp the 
hilt of the sword of freedom and give the sheath to 
the winds, and with the cry of “the sword of the 
Lord aud Gideon ;”’ nay, sir, the sword of the Lord 
and Kossuth, let it move onward triumphantly, till 
not only your own country shall be free, and the 
Bible spread like the leaves of the morning Autumn, 
but till the whole world shall feel itsimpulse. May 
that God who nerved the arm of Washington and 
conducted a Lafayette from the continent from 
which you come, who guided our fathers through 
scenes of sorrow and trouble; may that God guide 
you, and nerve you, and sustain you, till you shall 
have accomplished your object. 

Here we are, sir, and just yonder was planted 
the tree of liberty. It grew and flourished, and its 
leaves are now for the political healing of the nations. 
Governor, pluck a branch from one of its beautiful 
boughs, take it with you to your native Jand, put it 
down in the centre of your country, and water it 
with the tears and prayers of patriots, and, if need 
be, fertilize it with the blood of patriotic hearta, that 
it may takea deeper root, and grow until its branches 
shall cover continental Europe; till its leaves shall 
have fallen upon Europe, and Asia, and Africa, and 
come across the mighty ocean, and meeting the 
brother leaves, join in one great hallelujah of triumph. 
God bless you, sir.”—N. A. § U.S. Gaz. 12 mo. 27. 


Possessing, as we trust, a competent share of 
liberality toward those, who from education and 
associations in life, have embraced opinions differ- 
ing essentially from our own, we must take the 
liberty of protesting against the promulgation or 


reception of the doctrines and principles here pro- 
claimed, as connected or compatible with the gos- 


pel of the Son of God. If we take the bible as the 
charter of our freedom, it is to be presumed that 
we must take the bible as a whole, conducting us 
through the various dispensations, the patriarchal, 
the legal, and the prophetic, leading to and center- 
ing in the dispensation which was ushered in by 
the angelic anthem of glory to God in the highest, 
peace on earth and good will to men—that which 
was emphatically pronounced to be the reign of the 
Prince of Peace. The true and consistent advocate 
of the bible does not go back to the book of Judges 
in search of precepts to guide the conduct of the 
Christian. He looks chiefly to the New Testament 
for the maxims of Christian morality. In which of 
the precepts delivered by our Lord or his disciples, 
do we find it declared that the «tree of liberty” is to 
be fertilized, under any possible contingency, by 
‘the blood of patriotic hearts?” If we look to the 
bible for instruction we may find in the sermon on 
the mount, amore complete synopsis of Christian 
morality, than in any other equal portion of the 
sacred volume. But, alas, how little of the spirit 
which breathes through every part of that sermon, 
do we find in the address before us. We find here, 
indeed, sentiments which a Lucius Junius Brutus 
might espouse, or which might be adopted by a 
knight of the middle ages, when the trial by battle 
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was resorted to for the decision of causes which 
were too intricate to be unravelled by the ignorant 
judges of the age, but they find no analogy with 
the spirit and tenor of the New Testament. The 
founder of Christianity, who testified that his king- 
dom was not of this world, else would his servants 
fight, has nowhere instructed his followers that 
they must “grasp the hilt of the sword of freedom, 
and give the sheath to the winds.” He taught 
them a more effectual mode of disarming oppres- 
sion, by teaching them to imbibe the spirit which 
prompted his expiring petition, Father forgive 
them, they know not what they do. Christianity 
being the last and highest dispensation of our be. 
nificient Creator to man’s degenerate race, we may 
freely accord to the ministers of the Gospel a station 
superior to any which man can bestow. But when 
men who have assumed, or who profess to occupy 
this high and responsible station, give the influence 
of their names and office to sentiments so utterly 
repugnant to the whole tenor of the Christian re- 
ligion as those above quoted, we may well tremble 
lest the ancient declaration should be verified in 
our day. The leaders of the people cause them to 
err, and they that are led by them are destroyed. 


Marrtep,—At Friends Meeting House in Nor- 
wich, Canada West, on the 15th of 10th month 
last, JonatHan Rocens. of Yonge Street, to Racue, 
daughter of the late Job Peckham, of the former 
place. 


——, At the same place on the 13th of the 11th 
month last, Cates Parmer to Racuet, daughter of 
Samuel Wilson, all belonging to Norwich Meeting. 


Drep,—On the 18th of last month at her residence 
in this city, Marcaret Grecory, for oe a 
worthy member of the Western District Monthly 
Meeting, aged about 78 years. 

——, At his residence near Rheatown, Greene 
county, Tennessee, on Sixth-day morning, the 19th 
of last month, after a severe illness of eleven 
days, Soromon Bears, aged 78 years; for many 
years a worthy elder of New Hope Monthly 
Meeting. 

—, At Haddonfield, N. J., on the 12th ult., 
Saran Nicnotson, in the 76th year of her age. 
This dear Friend lived and died a consistent mem- 
ber of our religious Society, holding its doctrines 
and peculiar testitnonies with much steadfastness 
throughout a long and useful life. Long a beloved 
elder of Haddonfield Particular Meeting, her loss 
will be felt by her surviving friends as truly great. 
Early in life impressed with the importance of being 
prepared for the call of her Lord, and giving heed 
to the operations of the Holy Spirit, she was made 
useful in the Church of Christ, and beeame an able 
counsellor to inquirers seeking the best things. 
She endured a long indisposition with a degree of 
quietness and resignation consoling to her friends, 
believing as they do that her Master’s work was 
done, and she admitted into that blessed rest pre- 
pared for the righteous and redeemed, from the 
foundation of the world. 
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LETTER ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 


TO JOHN SHANK MOORE, PROFESSOR OF THE LAW OF 
SCOTLAND IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


10, Salisbury Road, Edinburgh, 
7th of Tenth Month, 1851. 


My Dear Frienp,—The sympathy thou hast 
expressed in my views connected with Juvenile 
Delinquents, and their treatment, has induced 
me to address thee more fully on the subject. 
The existing system of management, as applied 
to this unhappy portion of the community, isso 
painfully unsatisfactory, and (to say nothing on 
the religious aspect of the question,) the mat- 
ter is one of such especial importance in a moral 
and financial point of view, that some remedy 
for the present state of things cannot be too 
diligently sought for and applied. 

Thou art aware that, by Act of Parliament, 
the whole of the Scottish prisons were placed, 
in the year 1839, under the supervision of a 
Board of Commissioners. That said Board con- 
sisted of 19 members, and included three of the 
Lords of Session, the Lord Advocate, the So- 
licitor-General, several noblemen and sheriffs of 
counties, with a few others. ‘The members re- 
ceived no pay. The late Lord Melville was 
unanimously chosen President, and fulfilled the 
duties of that office with his characteristic in- 
dustry and ability. The Board, at the com- 
mencement of its labours, found the prisons of 
Scotland deficient in size, and defective in most 
of those arrangements which are deemed neces- 
sary for the promotion of order, industry, and 
moral improvement. It aimed at adopting the 
separate system in all prisons throughout the 
country; and this has generally been accom- 
plished, with the exception of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, where the number of prisoners has 
continued to increase so fast, (probably owing to 
the inefficient state of the Poor Law,) that this 
desirable object has not yet been effected, al- 
though in both these towns the prison buildings 
have been greatly enlarged. 

The dietary was arranged in accordance with 
strict economy, and agreed with the habits of 
the peasantry in this country. It consisted of 
oat-meal porridge, with butter-milk, barley broth 
with about two ounces of coarse meat, for each, 
boiled down in it, and a portion of wheaten 
bread. Of these they received an ample allow- 
ance. Some persons think the fare too good, 
and allege that it acts as an inducement for a 
certain class of individuals to commit crime in 
order to partake of prison diet. This is proba- 
bly the case in the present state of the Scottish 
Poor Law, but after submitting the table of diet, 
on two separate occasions, to medical men of the 
first standing in Edinburgh, the Board did not 
deem it safe to lessen the allowances. 

Many new prisons have been built, and still 
more have beenenlarged. The prisoners are all 
employed; and, as a whole, I believe that our 
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system will compare favourably with that of the 
prisons in any part of Europe or America. The 
county Boards carry out the rules thus prepared, 
except in the General Prison at Perth, which, 
from the first, has been under the sole manage- 
ment of the General Board. This prison con- 
tains about 500 prisoners from all parts of the 
country, whose sentences extend to 12 months 
confinement and upwards. It was intended to 
be a kind of Penitentiary, and hopes were en- 
tertained that the longer periods of confinement 
with the greater attention paid to common school 
learning and Christian instruction, would pro- 
duce a lasting and beneficial change in the views 
and habits of the inmates; and neither pains 
nor any reasonable expense has been spared to 
obtain these desirable results. 

The members of the Board visited this prison 
by turns monthly, and their remarks and recom- 
mendations were printed and circulated among 
the members. I have never been connected with 
any Board where the members continued for so 
long a period to perform their work so zealously 
—and, in my humble opinion, England would 
do well to establish a Board on a similar plan. 
Thus far all went on successfully ; but, on seek- 
ing for fruits from the means employed, we met 
with great disappointment. 

Setting aside the imprisonment of adults for 
crimes arising from the effects of drink, &c., 
(many of whom returned, I have no doubt, to 
their ordinary occupations, improved characters, ) 
and taking the juvenile portion, (say those under 
18 years of age,) who were generally confined 
for theft, it was found, on inquiry made at the 
different courts where criminals are tried, that of 
all the juveniles who passed through the Gen- 
eral Prison, from 70 to 80 per cent. returned to 
crime, and had been mostly sentenced to be 
transported. 

On one occasion, when visiting the prison, I 
had all the juveniles brought singly before me, 
in presence of the governor and chaplain. On 
speaking kindly to them they did not hesitate to 
answer my questions relative to their parentage, 
manner of bringing up, companions, &c.; they 
gave us details of the drinking habits and po- 
verty of their parents, of cruel step-mothers, of 
parents going from home and leaving children 
exposed to the influence of bad companions in 
low lodging houses; and, I believe we were all 
of opinion that, had our own children been plac- 
ed in similar circumstances, we could not have 
expected different results. 

I directed a few lads to be sent to me when 
discharged, with a view of finding employment 
for them. One of these gave me this history of 
his family : 

“T am thirteen and a half years of age. My 
father is an itinerant scissors-grinder, who some- 
times resides in the Westport, Edinburgh. He 
deserted my mother and his children. My mo- 
ther is now begging her bread at Falkirk. I 
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was 18 months in Perth Prison for stealing, and 
in Edinburgh jail three different times for the 
like offence. I have two sisters and two bro- 
thers; one brother was transported in Nov. last; 
the other is about fourteen and a halfyearsof age, 
and he has been in Edinburgh prison several 
times, and is now going about having no employ- 
ment. My eldest sister is married to a coal- 
porter; my other sister is in the General Prison 
where I was. Iam very desirous of doing well, 
if I can find employment.” 

Such was this lad’s story, and the boys gene- 
rally spoke of the difficulty of obtaining employ- 
ment after having been in prison, and some of 
them told me they must either steal or starve. 

The usual routine, or apprenticeship, which 
juveniles go through, is this:—Their position, 
or depraved nature, induces them to beg or steal; 
perhaps, on their first conviction, they get off 
with areprimand from the judge; on a second 
detection, they are sent to prison for a short 
time; for a third offence a little longer; thus 
continuing in and out of prison for a shorter or 
longer time. Lord Ashley, (now Earl of Shaftes- 
bury,) mentioned a lad of sixteen years of 
age, that he assisted to emigrate to the United 
States, and from whom there had since been re- 
ceived favourable accounts, who said that he had 
been confined in forty different prisons in Eng- 
land ! This process generally makes young crimi- 
nals so hardened, as to render it doubtful whether 
they can ever be made useful members of the 
community. 

It is manifest, and proved beyond all manner 
of doubt, that our present system of treating 
juvenile prisoners does not reform them; and the 
board did not fail to report to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, that they deem- 
ed the present law and treatment of juvenile of- 
fenders as failures. It is most important for 
education to become so extended that school 
learning may be afforded to the poorest child in 
our country. Ragged schools, supplying food, 
are excellent institutions; and these, wherever 
in operation, are lessening the number of juve- 
nile delinquents ; still they are not the adequate 
or perfect cure that is needed ; they are not es- 
tablished in every town, sometimes not even in 
those where most required ; they cannot extend 
the necessary care to carry their scholars fairly 
through their dangers and difficulties, to which, 
from age and position in life they are so greatly 
exposed; and many children, often the most de- 
praved, do not attend such schools at all. 

It is the same in England and Ireland; and 
then the expense is enormous. Asa sample, I 
give the following extract from a Petition from 
the magistrates of Liverpool to both Houses of 
Parliament in 1846 : 

“That at the Reformatory Institutions in 
Warwick, already much good has been effected. 
From the year 1833, to 1841, 77 boys, between 
the ages of 14 and 16 years, were admitted into 
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the Warwick Asylum,—the cost of their cloth- 
ing and maintenance was £1026. 

“That, in order to enable your Honourable 
House to form a judgment of the cost of the pre- 
sent system, your Petitioners beg leave to record 
the actual cost attending 14 cases of juvenile 
delinquents, who have, from time to time, been 
committed to the prison of this borough. The 
cases referred to were fairly selected, in the year 
1842, from the mass of juvenile prisoners in the 
prison, by one of their body, who was at that 
time endeavouring to ascertain the charge in- 
curred by the treatment of juvenile offenders in 
prison, in contrast with those in reformatory in- 
stitutions. 

“That the costs of prosecution, in the esti- 
mate, relating to these 14 cases, are much less 
than the usual costs, because the Corporation of 
Liverpool are the public prosecutors, and all ex- 
penses are most economically conducted. 


“That the costs of apprehension, mainten- 
ance, prosecution, and punishment of No. 1, was 
£129. 5s. 63d.; of No. 2, £71. 2s. 104d.; of 
No. 8, £74.1s. 104d.; of No. 4, £71. 13s. 1d.; 
of No. 5, £47. 9s. 3d.; of No.6, £64. 6s. 64d.; 
of No. 7, £99. 2s. 54d.; of No. 8, £72. 1s. 
43d.; of No. 9, £52. 9s. 7jd.; of No. 10, 
£64. 18s. 9}d.; of No. 11, £28. 10s. 43d.; 
of No. 12, £39. 8s. 103d.; of No. 18, £26, 
10s. 10d.; of No. 14, £47. 7s. 7}d.: and thus 
the offenders cost the public £888 4s. 

“That for the more full development of the 
moral and financial results of the present 
system of punishing juvenile offenders, your 
petitioners have traced, as faras it can be ascer- 
tained, the subsequent career of the above men- 
tioned 14 prisoners. 


“That at the time of the return, four of them, 
namely, numbers two, four, six, and ten, were 
under sentence of transportation; that number 
one, diedin prison; that number three, after be- 
ing again once imprisoned, was transported ; 
that number five, after two several additional 
periods of imprisonment, was also transported ; 
that number seven, after six several additional 
periods of imprisonment, was also transported ; 
that number eight, after six several periods 
of imprisonment, was also transported;— 
that number nine, after one imprisonment, was 
also transported ; that number eleven, after 16 
several additional periods of imprisonment, is 
again in custody for trial; and that number 12 
has been imprisoned seven times since the return, 
but is now out of gaol a prostitute; that num- 
ber thirteen has not been heard of in Liverpool 
since the date of the last return; and that num- 
ber fourteen has been transported after an addi- 
tional period of imprisonment, 

“That it thus appears ten out of the fourteen 
children have been transported; that one 1s 
dead ; that one is now in custody; that one is 
still among the criminal population, and of one 
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only is there any hope of reformation, and of the 
last mentioned, nothing is known. 

“That the costs of the various apprehensions, 
detentions, and imprisonment of these offenders 
will have to be added to the costs already given, 
and, in addition, the cost of the final transporta- 
tion of the ten prisoners must also be added. 

“That none of these fourteen offenders could 
write, and only one of them could read, and that 
imperfectly. 

“That an Asylum of the same character, 
though of but small extent, has for some time 
been established, with beneficial results, in the 
county of Warwick. 

“That of these 77 boys, 41 have been re- 
formed. 

“That the cost, divided by the number of the 
reformed, only gives about £25 as the cost of 
each reformation; whilst the cost of punishing 
offenders of the same class in the Borough of 
Liverpool, by the foregoing statement, cannot be 
much, if any, less than 100 guineas.” 

The state of my health, and some other cir- 
cumstances, caused me to resign my seat at the 
Board in 1850; and on commencing this letter, 
my first impression was that I ought to bring 
into view many further statements to prove the 
present sad state of the case in question; but I 
am well relieved from this, by the recent publi- 
cation of a book of 350 pages, by Mary Carpen- 
ter of Bristol; this lady has collected a mass of 
information on the various parts of the subject, 
far exceeding any other I have seen, and I 
strongly recommend every one interested in the 
matter to read her book, intitled “‘ Reformatory 
Schools.’’ 

After what is stated in the above work, I need 
not add another word in elucidation of this part 
of my subject, and shall therefore simply give 
an outline of the kind of law I wish to see en- 
acted, and the treatment which I think ought, 
under it, to be applied to juvenile offenders. 

Let there be provided plain economical build- 
ings for each sex, surrounded with walls, which 
I would name “Schools for the Destitute,” 
where javeniles should be sent, in place of a pri- 
son. Let them be sentenced until they are 
twenty-one years of age. I would authorize the 
corporation of every considerable town to ap- 
point directors for these schools, chosen either 
from among their own number or from among 
the benevolent citizens, who should have power, 
through the aid of the police, to compel the pa- 
rent of such child—or other persons legally 
bound to maintain it—to pay for the cost of 
keep until able to work for its bread; also to see 
that parishes perform their part, particularly to- 
wards idiotic or weak-minded children, who not 
unfrequently are found in prisons. That the 
directors shall endeavour to find masters for the 
boys and girls in our own country; but if they 
shall not succeed in this, I would have the Go- 
vernment to provide farms in this country, or in 

































any part of the British dominions, but more par- 
ticularly in Canada, to which scholars of both 
sexes should be sent, and kept until they can be 
apprenticed out; and should any child, from any 
cause, be thrown out of a situation, it should be 
permitted to return to the schools either at home 
or abroad, as it naturally would do to a parent’s 
house. It is very important that destitute chil- 
dren should be taken when they are only com- 
mencing a criminal course of life, in order that 
persons may not hesitate to engage them as ap- 
prentices and servants. The class of delinquents 
to which these remarks refer would be too youn 
to be able to work on a farm, but they should be 
taught gardening, mending their clothes, shoes, 
&c.; in fine, anything of a useful kind which 
they are capable of doing. 

By such a process as this, our prisons would 
soon be less crowded, the work of reformation 
done more efficiently, and at greatly less cost in 
money. There are, however, a number of youths 
under eighteen years of age in our prisons; 
thieves who have been trained on the present 
system of repeated imprisonments; and who, if 
nothing be done for them, will mostly return to 
crime, and the country will have to bear the 
expense of transporting them. 

For prisoners in the General Prison, at Perth, 
whose sentences are long, and as a reward of in- 
dustry and good behaviour, pardons might be 
obtained when the half or two-thirds of their 
imprisonment expired, on condition that they 
immediately emigrate; and the amount that it 
would have required to keep them the full time, 
might be appropriated to pay for their passage 
and outfit. It could not fail to be a great assist- 
ance to these destitute criminals, as well as 
many others in the minor prisons, if associations 
were formed for the purpose of assisting dis- 
charged prisoners to find situations, either at 
home or abroad. A society of this description 
has existed five years in the State of New York, 
and has been very serviceable with comparatively 
small means. 

Since writing the foregoing, the October num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review has been published ; 
it contains a very estimable article onthe sub- 
ject of juvenile delinquents, and points to a more 
appropriate cure for the evil than any I have 
previously seen. I would recommend every one 
interested in the subject to read this able article. 

My concern is more particularly that thieves 
should be taken under care when very young ; 
but even were this the case, we should doubtless 
still have a proportion of older ones, and as re- 
gards them, the system that is followed at Met- 
tray, and now at forty-one other places in France, 
seems admirably adapted for making lads useful 
members of society. * e * 

J. WicHAM, Jun. 





Weare too apt to imagine that contentment may 
be found almost anywhere rather than at home. 
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ON COMETS. 
(Continued from page 204.) 

By far the most striking phenomena, however, 
observed in this part of its career, were those 
which, commencing simultaneously with the 
growth of the tail, connected themselves evi- 
dently with the production of that appendage 
and its projection from the head. On the 2d of 
October (the very day of the first observed com- 
mencement of the tail) the nucleus, which had 
been faint and small, was observed suddenly to 
have become much brighter, and to be in the act of 
throwing out a jet or stream of light from its 
anterior part, or that turned towards the sun. 
This ejection after ceasing awhile was resumed, 
and with much greater apparent violence, on the 
8th, and continued, with occasional intermit- 
tences, so long as the tail itself continued visi- 
ble. Both the form of this luminous ejection, 
and the direction in which it issued from the 
nucleus, meanwhile underwent singular and ca- 
pricious alterations, the different ph: uses succeed- 
ing each other with such rapidity, that on no two 
successive nights were the appearances alike. 
At one time the emitted jet was single, and con- 
fined within narrow limits of divergence from the 
nucleus. At others it presented a fan-shaped or 
swallow-tailed form, analogous to that of a gas- 
flame issuing from a flattened orifice: while at 
others again two, three, or even more jets were 
darted forth in different directions. The direc- 
tion of the principal jet was observed meanwhile 
to oscillate to and fro on either side of a line di- 
rected to the sun in the manner of a compass 
needle when thrown into vibration and oscillat- 
ing about a mean position, the change of diree- 
tion being conspicuous even from hour to hour. 
These je ts, though very bright at their point 
of emanation from the nucleus, faded rapidly 
away, and became diffused as they expanded 
into the coma, at the same time curving back- 
wards as streams of steam or smoke would do, 
if thrown out from narrow orifices, more or less 
obliquely in opposition to a powerful wind, 
against which they were unable to make way, and 
ultimately yielding to its force, so as to be drifted 
back and confounded in a vaporous train, follow- 
ing the general direction of the current. 

Reflecting on these phenomena, and carefully 
considering | the evidence afforded by the nume- 
rous and elaborately executed drawings which 
have been placed on record by observers, it 
seems impossible to avoid the following conclu- 
sions. 

Ist. That the matter of the nucleus of a comet 
is powerfully excited and dilated into a vapor- 
ous state by the action of the sun’s rays, escap- 
ing in streams and jets at those points of its 
surface which oppose the least resistance, and in 
all probability throwing that surface or the nu- 
cleus itself into irregular motions by its reaction 
in the act of so escaping, and thus altering its 
direction. 
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2dly. That this process chiefly takes place in 
that portion of the nucleus which is turned to- 
wards the sun; the vapour escaping chiefly in 
that direction. 

3dly. That when so emitted, it is prevented 
from proceeding in that direction originally im- 
pressed upon it, by some force directed from the 
sun, drifting it back and carrying it out to vast 
distances behind the nucleus, forming the tail or 
so much of the tail as can be considered as 
consisting of material substance. 

4thly. That this foree, whatever its nature, 
acts unequally on the materials of the comet, the 
greater portion remaining unvaporized, and a 
considerable part of the vapour actually pro- 
duced, remaining in its neighbourhood, forming 
the head and coma. 

5thly. That the force thus acting on the ma- 
terials of the tail cannot possibly be identical 
with the ordinary gravitation of mattcr, being 
centrifugal or repulsive, as respects the sun, and 
of an energy very far exceeding the gravitating 
foree towards that luminary. This will be evi- 
dent if we consider the enormous velocity with 
which the matter of the tail is carried backwards, 
in opposition both to the motion which it had as 
part of the nucleus, and to that which it acquired 
in the act of its emission, both which motions 
have to be destroyed in the first instance, before 
any movement in the contrary direction can be 
impressed. 

Gthly. That unless the matter of the tail thus 
repelled from the sun be retained by a peculiar 
and highly energetic attraction to the nucleus, 
differing from and exceptional to the ordinary 
power of gravitation, it must leave the nucleus 
altogether; being in effect carried far beyond 
the coercive power of so feeble a gravitating force 
as would correspond to the minute mass of the 
nucleus; and it is, therefore, very conceivable 
that a comet may lose, at every approach to the 
sun, a portion of that peculiar matter, whatever 
it be, on which the production of its tail de- 
pends, the remainder being of course less excita- 
ble by the solar action, and more impassive to 
his rays, and therefore, pro tanto, more nearly ap- 
proximating to the nature of the planetarybodies. 

After the perihelion passage, the comet was 
lost sight of for upwards of two months, and at 
its reappearance (on the 24th of January, 1836) 
presented itself under quite a different aspect, 
having in the interval evidently undergone some 
great physical change which had operated an 
entire transformation in its appearance. It no 
longer presented any vestige of tail, but appeared 
to the naked eye as a hazy star of about the 
fourth or fifth magnitude, and in powerful tele- 
scopes as a small, round, well defined disc, rather 
more than 2’ in diameter, surrounded with a 
nebulous chevelure or coma of much greater ex- 
tent. As the comet receded from the sun, the 
coma speedily disappeared, as if absorbed into the 
disc, which, on the other hand, increased con- 
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tinually in dimensions, and that with such ra- 
pidity, that in the week elapsed from January 
25th to February 1st, (calculating from micro- 
metrical measures, and from the known distance 
of the comet from the earth on those days) the 
actual volume or real solid content of the illumi- 
nated space had dilated in the ratio of upwards 
of 40 to 1. And so it continued to swell out 
with undiminished rapidity, until from this 
cause alone it ceased to be visible, the illumina- 
tion becoming fainter as the magnitude increased ; 
till at length the outline became undistinguisha- 
ble from simple want of light to trace it. 

Besides the comet of Halley, several other of 
the great comets recorded in history have been 
surmised with more or less probability to return 
periodically, and therefore to move in elongated 
ellipses around the sun. Such is the great 
comet of 1680, whose period is estimated at 575 
years, and which is considered, with the highest 
appearance of probability, to be identical with a 
magnificent comet observed at Constantinople 
and in Palestine, and referred by contemporary 
historians, both European and Chinese, to the 
year A. D. 1105; with that of a. p. 575, which 
was seen at noon-day close to the sun; with the 
comet of 43 B. c., which appeared after the death 
of Cesar, and which was also observed in the 
daytime; and finally with two other comets, 
mention of which occurs in the Sibylline Ora- 
cles, and in a passage of Homer, and which are 
referred, as well as the obscurity of chronology 
and the indications themselves will allow, to the 
years 618 and 1194 B. c. 

Another great comet, whose return in the year 
actually current, 1848, has been considered by 
more than one eminent authority in this depart- 
ment of astronomy highly probable, is that of 
1556, to the terror of whose aspect some histo- 
rians have attributed the abdication of the Em- 
peror Charles V. This comet is supposed to be 
identical with that of 1264, mentioned by many 
historians as a great comet, and observed also in 
China,—the conclusion in this case resting upon 
the coincidence of elements calculated on the 
observations, such as they are, which have been 
recorded. Qn the subject of this coincidence 
Mr. Hind has recently entered into many elabo- 
rate calculations, the result of which is strongly 
in favour of the supposed identity. This proba- 
bility is further increased by the fact of a comet 
with a tail of 40° and a head bright enough to 
be visible after sunrise having appeared in A. D. 
975; and of two others having been recorded by 
the Chinese annalists in A. D. 395 and 104. It 
is true, that if these be the same, the mean 
period would be somewhat short of 292 years. 
But the effect of planetary perturbation might 
reconcile even greater differences, and though up 
to the time of our writing no such comet has yet 
been observed, at least another year must elapse 
before its return can be pronounced hopeless. 
(To be continued.) 
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The number of omnibuses in the capital of 
Great Britain, is 3,000, which are said to carry 
not less than 300,000,000 of passengers yearly, 
an amount equal to one-third of the population 
of the world—employing 11,000 men, and work- 
ing a capital of £1,000,000, with an annual ex- 
penditure of £1,700,000, and paying to the re- 
venue aduty of £400,000, or as much as all the 
stage coaches in the empire contributed before 
the establishment of railways. 





A well is now being excavated in Jackson 
county, Florida, which, in the number of strata 
already passed through, is nearly as notable as 
the one so famous near Genoa. The first twenty 
or thirty feet is composed of sandy soil, common 
to that region. This is succeeded for about an 
equal distance by a black, rich, vegetable loam. 
Beneath the loam is a deposite of trunks and 
branches of trees, in a semi-petrified state, and 
still further down, at the depth of sixty-five feet, 
is struck a vein of metallic ore. A specimen 
of the ore is in possession of the editor of the 
Floridian Whig, who says that it is very pure, 
and has the appearance of silver, but the hard- 
ness of platina. It is to be found in considerable 
quantities. 


LINES WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF EMILY 
H. STROUD.* 


Suffering, through long weary hours, 
Slowly sinking day by day, 

Fading with the autumn flowers, 
Sister! thou hast passed away, 


From a world of care and weeping, 
From a realm of doubt and gloom, 

And the golden stars are keeping, 
Nightly watch above thy tomb. 


Bright and glorious in its morning, 
Rose the sun of life to thee’; 

Hope, each future hour adorning, 
With its own gay witchery. i 


Friends were round thee, blest and blessing, 
Fondly loving, and beloved ; 

From their kindness, their caressing, 
Early thou hast been removed. 


Few the years to thee allotted, 
Short thy pilgrimage below ; 

Gathered home, by sin unspotted— 
Who would murmur thus to go? 


On the hills the winds are wailing, 
For the flowers no longer there, 

And the thistle-down slow sailing 
Floats upon the autumn air. 


* The decease of this amiable young woman, was noted in our 
obituary, at page 89 of the present volume. 
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Fitting hour for thore who love thee, 
Those thy early love had blessed, 

Thus to place the turf above thee, 
Thus to leave thee to thy rest. 


Leafy groves, and soft airs blowing, 
Laden with the breath of flowers, 
Suns, and skies, and rainbows glowing 
Brightly o'er this world of ours ; 


Songs of birds at summer even, 
Chime of rills that wander free, 
Will again to earth be given, 
But they come no more to thee. 


Autumn leaves are drifting slowly 
Round the spot where thou art laid, 

Where the cold earth, damp and lowly, 
Pillows thy unconscious head. 


But thy Father's mansion standeth 
Far beyond this vale of tears ; 

There the soul its powers expandeth 
Through interminable years. 


All we fondly doat on, ever 
Time's relentless hand destroys, 
Death the closest ties must sever ;— 
Earth has no enduring joys. 


And the grave is but the portal, 
To a region lovelier far, 

Lighted up by the immortal 
Beams of Bethlehem’s holy star. 


Dust to dust again returneth, 
Mingling with its kindred clay ; 
But the spirit ever yearneth, 
For a wing to soar away. 


Glen Quiet, 10th mo. 5th, 1851. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


European INTELLIGENCE. ~The steamship Cana- 
da, from Liverpool, with dates to 12th month, 13th, 
arrived at Halifax. on the 25th. , 

The affairs of France continue to engross public 
attention throughout Europe. No important inci- 
dents have occurred since our previous advices. 

Several legions of the National Guard have been 
disarmed for disaffection. 

Four additional Departments have been placed in 
a state of siege. 

The vote of the army, as far as ascertained, stands 
65,000 for Louis Napoleon, to 3,500 against him. 

The Compte de Chambord, Henry V., had sought 

an interview with Prince Schwartzenburg, at 
Vienna, but was told that Louis Napoleon must 
receive the countenance of the monarchical Cabi- 
nets. 
_ A letter from Jerome Bonaparte to the President 
is published, advising moderation and a genuine 
appeal to the people. Seventy-three newspapers 
have been suppressed in France. Warrants are out 
against Victor Hugo and others of the leading mem- 
bers of the Mountain who have avoided arrest. 

M. Thiers had declared against the Government 
as soon as he was released from imprisonment, and 


was immediately re-arrested and compelled to leave 
France. 


The compeneats of the London papers state, in 


allusion to the Prince de Joinville and the Dne 
D’Aumale’s intended movement in opposition to 


the President, that there had been a meeting of 
some of the chiefs of the Orleanist party, at which 
it was unanimously resolved to write to the Prince 
de Joinville, that they would not support the attempt 
on his part to create civil war. 

Marshall Soult died on the 26th of the 11th month, 
in the 82d year of his age. He was born in 1769, 
in the same year as Napoleon Bonaparte, the Duke 
of Wellington, Chateaubriand, George Cuvier and 
Walter Scott. He entered the army as a private 
soldier, and rising rapidly through the different 
grades, closed his public career as Minister of War 
under Louis Philippe. 

Preissnitz, the celebrated founder of the system 
of Hydropathy, died at Grafenburg, 11th month, 
26th, at the age of 52. His disease was supposed 
to be dropsy of the chest. 

Much agitation in all the capitals of Europe has 
resulted from the late revolution in France. 


Advices from Berlin state that the coup d’etat of 
Louis Napoleon meets with the most decided ap- 
proval in the official circles. 


From Spain, we learn that the Government made 
the most energetic efforts for the maintenance of 
order, immediately on receiving intelligence of the 
events in Paris. 


Advices from the Cape of Good Hope to 11th 
month 4th, state that the Kaffirs had been defeated 
in a severe engagement with the forces under com- 
mand of Gen. Tomneret. Their loss is stated at 500 
in killed and wounded. 


Domestic.—No business of importance was trans- 
acted in Congress during the past week. Senator 
Foote’s resolution affirming the finality of the Com- 
promise continues to be discussed in the Senate. 

On the morning of the 24th ult., a fire was dis- 
covered in that part of the Capitol in which the Con- 
gressional Library was situated, and notwithstand- 
ing every effort to save it, the room was speedily 
enveloped in flames, and all its valuable contents 
were totally consumed. The Library contained 
55,000 volumes, of which 35,000 weredestroyed. The 
remaining 20,000 being in an adjoining room, were 
saved. All the valuable busts and paintings, the 
portraits of the Ex-Presidents and a large eollestion 
of coins, medals and other curiosities, became the 
prey of the flames. 

The fire is ascertained to have been caused by the 
imperfect construction of that portion of the building, 
the joists which support the gallery having been in- 
serted in holes e in the walls of the flue through 
which the building is heated. 

On the morning of the 27th ult., a destructive 
conflagration occurred in this city. It originated 
in the fifth story of Hart’s extensive block of build- 
ings at the north east corner of Sixth and Chestnut 
Streets, destroying the whole block and several ad- 
joining buildings, and crossing to the wee: side of 

ixth Street to the Shakspeare buildings, whichwere 
soon enveloped in flames. The State House was 
for a time in great danger, the roof having caught 
fire in several places, The extent of the fire was 
doubtless owing to the severity of the weather, the 
supply of water at the commencement of the con- 
flagration being cut off by the frozen state of the 
fire plugs. Besides the valuable property which fell 
a prey to the flames, we regret to learn that several 
persons were crushed to death by the falling of 
the walls. 

Extensive conflagrations occurred on the same 
day at New York and Buffalo. 





